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Meeting  to  discuss  university’s  response 

A SPECIAL,  OPEN  MEETING  OF  PLANNING  AND  BUDGET  COMMITTEE  WILL 
be  held  Aug.  29  at  4 p.m.  in  Simcoe  Hall  to  consider  the  university’s  response 
to  the  province’s  discussion  paper,  Future  Goals  for  Ontario  Colleges 
and  Universities.  The  matter  will  also  be  addressed  at  the  Business  Board 
and  Executive  Committee  meetings  in  September.  U of Ts  full  response 
will  be  sent  to  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Future  Directions  for  Postsecondary 
Education  appointed  in  July  by  John  Snobelen,  minister  of  education  and 
training.  The  panel’s  role  is  to  consult  with  Ontarians  and  advise  to  the  min- 
ister. Submissions  are  due  as  early  as  possible,  no  later  than  Oct.  31. 


Allen  named  vice-provost  of  Trinity 

Professor  Derek  Allen  of  philosophy  has  been  appointed  dean 
of  arts  and  vice-provost  of  Trinity  College,  a position  equivalent  to  col- 
lege principal.  Appointed  for  a five-year  term,  he  replaces  Professor  Chris 
McDonough  of  classics.  Allen,  who  is  a graduate  of  Trinity,  studied  at  U of  T 
and  Oxford,  earning  a D.Phil.  from  Oxford  in  1979.  He  has  received  sever- 
al teaching  awards  including  a national  3M  Teaching  Fellowship  in  1995.  His 
research  interests  are  classical  Marxism  and  argumentation  theory. 


Clandfield  principal  of  New  College 

Professor  David  Clandfield  of  French  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  New  College  for  a seven-year  term  effective  July  1.  He  suc- 
ceeds Professor  Frederick  Case  who  assumed  the  position  in  1991.  Clandfield 
has  been  an  active  fellow  of  New  College  for  almost  30  years  and  was  act- 
ing principal  for  a brief  period  in  1995.  He  received  his  BAand  MA  from 
the  University  of  Leicester  and  his  doctorate  from  the  Sorbonne  in  1976; 
he  joined  U of  T’s  French  department  as  a lecturer  in  1967.  An  active  mem- 
ber of  the  U of  T Faculty  Association  he  was  chief  negotiator  in  this  year’ s 
salary  discussions  with  the  administration.  His  term  as  UTFA’s  vice- 
president  (salary,  benefits  and  pensions)  ended  in  June. 


Conference  to  study  history  of  book 

The  Bibliographical  Society  of  Canada  has  put  out  a call  for 
papers  about  the  history  of  the  book  in  Canada.  The  papers  will  be  presented 
at  a conference  on  the  subject  next  May  23-25  at  the  National  Library  in 
Ottawa.  Proposals  are  invited  for  individual  45-minute  presentations  or  for 
panel  sessions  with  three  20-minute  papers  and  a chair.  Some  possible  themes 
include  issues  of  periodization  and  regionalism,  book-trade  issues,  broad 
cultural  themes  such  as  literacy  and  Canada  as  a centre  of  research  and  theory 
in  communication.  One-page  proposals  are  due  Sept.  9 and  can  be  e-mailed 
to  Professor  Patricia  Fleming  of  the  Faculty  of  Information  Studies  at 
fleming@fis.utoronto.ca;  fax,  (416)  971-1399. 


Tuthill  head  of  national  group 

Marina  Tuthill  of  Residence,  Food  and  Beverage  Services  was 
elected  president  of  the  Canadian  College  and  University  Food  Service 
Association  at  its  annual  conference  held  in  Vancouver  in  June.  Tuthill  has 
served  the  association  as  secretary/treasurer  and  most  recently  as  conference 
chair  for  the  1995  annual  conference  held  in  Toronto;  she  was  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  the  association’s  strategic  plan  and  vision  statement. 


Interview 


There  is  no  lack  of reading  material  at  U ofT — Robarts  Library,  above,  holds  millions  of  volumes — but  authors  keep 
writing,  adding  material  to  the  reservoir  of  knowledge.  This  issue  o/The  Bulletin  is  a tribute  to  the  book,  with  reviews 
of  some  recent  works  and predictions  for  the  future. 


The  Repercussions  of 
Room,  Bust  & Echo 

David  Foot  did  not  anticipate  impact  of  his  book 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


A BOOK  THAT  SELLS  5,000 
COPIES  IN  Canada  is  a best- 
seller. Professor  David  Foot 
of  the  department  of  economics  thought 
his  new  book,  Boom,  Bust  & Echo,  writ- 
ten with  journalist  Daniel  Stoffman, 
would  probably  sell  that  many  in  the 
two  or  three  years  following  its  official 
launch  May  18. 

A sought-after  public  speaker  and 
consultant  on  demography,  the  study  of 
human  populations,  Foot  also  believed 
his  many  engagements  would  generate 
a few  more  sales.  Boom,  Bust  and  Echo  is 
an  entertaining  but  solidly  researched 
treatise  on  how  demographics  affect  every  Canadian  and 
play  a crucial  role  in  the  country’s  economy  and  social  life. 
Publishers  Macfarlane  Walter  & Ross  authorized  an 
initial  print  run  of  around  9,000. 

“The  idea,”  Foot  says,  shaking  his  head,  “that  we’d  sell 


those  first  9,000  copies,  in  Toronto  in  the 
first  10  days,  and  that  the  book  would  go 
straight  to  number  one  in  The  Globe  and 
MaiF s books  list,  never  occurred  to  n 
Since  it  hadn’t  occurred  to  the  publish- 
ers either,  they  found  themselves  with- 
out copies  to  fulfil  not  only  further 
Toronto  requests  but  also  demands  from 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Readers  had  to 
wait  at  least  another  two  weeks  to  get 
their  hands  on  a copy. 

The  book  is  into  multiple  runs  n< 
with  over  40,000  sold  and  no  sign  of 
demand  abating.  It  has  also  made  the 
best-seller  lists  of  The  Toronto  Star,  The 
Financial  Post  and  Macleans  — all  without  an  extensive, 
or  expensive,  publicity  tour.  “Apparently,  that’s  a pretty 
significant  achievement,”  the  congenial  Foot  deadpans. 

~ See  REPERCUSSIONS:  Page  3 ~ 


THE 

DENTAL  GROUP 

AT  39  PLEASANT  BOULEVARD 


David  Burman  • Frances  Greenwood 
David  Jeonq  • Monika  Kiepas 
Hugh  MacKay  • Adrianne  Schmitt 
Michael  Wong 
DENTISTS 


David  Burman 

DDS,  PhD 

927*987 0 

Right  at 

St.  Clair  and  Yonge 


Vedanta  Society  of  Toronto 

1 20  Emmett  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario  M6M  2E6 
Tel.:(416)  240-7262 


T he  Society  presents  a one-day  seminar  on  the  topic : 


IS  RELIGION  RELEVANT? 

Saturday,  September  14,  1 996,  9:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  at  the  above  address 
To  date,  the  following  have  agreed  to  speak: 

Prof.  Nigel  Boston,  Department  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Illinois 
Mrs.  Rina  Chakravarti,  Teacher,  Peel  Board  of  Education 
Ms  Galina  Coffey-Lewis,  Author 

Mr.  Ian  French,  President,  Northern  Lights  Communication  Group 
Ms  Nandini  lolly,  Bank  of  America 
Dr.  Cyrus  Mehta,  President,  Cytel  Corporation 
Dr.  Manoranjan  Murty,  Physician 
Mr.  Suraj  Persad,  Teacher,  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
Mr.  David  Rourke,  Counsellor,  New  Port  alcohol  and  drug  treatment  centre 
Prof,  lames  Turner,  Department  of  Mathematics,  McGill  University 
Mr.  Hari  Venkatacharya.,  Senior  Executive,  Quorum  International  Ltd. 

Prof.  Steven  Walker,  Department  of  Comparative  Literature,  Rutgers  University 

The  talks  will  be  1 5 minutes  in  length,  followed  by  a 5-minute  question  period.  To  reg- 
ister please  send  your  name,  address  and  phone  number  to  the  above  address  with  a 
cheque  for  $35  payable  to  the  Vedanta  Society  of  Toronto.  (The  fee  covers  the  cost  of 
lunch,  2 coffee  breaks  and  seminar  materials.) 


The  Department  of  French  is  moving... 

As  of  Monday,  August  19th,  1996  the 
French  Department  administrative  offices 
will  move  from  7 King’s  College  Circle  to 
50  St.  Joseph  St.,  2nd  Floor.  The  building 
is  attached  to  St.  Basil's  church  at  the 
corner  of  Bay  and  St.  Joseph  Street. 

Our  new  phone  numbers  are: 

General  enquiries:  926-2302 

Undergraduate  enquiries:  926-2311 
Graduate  enquiries:  926-2307 

Fax:  926-2328 


-A.  HOME  AWAY  FROM  HOME 


The  services  offered  as  podiatric  POTM  ATP  T/^ 
medicine  for  foot  care  include:  * L/U1.A.1  IvJU 

X-ray,  medical,  and  laser  treatment  for:  T TMp 

• Removal  of  foot  warts,  ingrown  ^ *A -L LJ  A V — A i.  X Cj 

nails  such  skin  defects  as  calluses 
and  corns,  and  treatment  of  fungal  Sp*cializ*d  Car*  for  Your  Feet 

in,ection  HARVEY  E.  ROSENFELD,  d.pm. 

• Orthosis  (control  of  foot  movement)  Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 

• Diabetic  Foot  Care  170  St.  George  Street 

• Arch  Problems  Third  Floor,  Suite  330 

• Soft  Tissue  Problems  Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2M8 

• Nerve  conditions  - Neuroma  and  TW.  (416)  967-0600 

Neuropathy  Fax  (416)  967-9294 

• Bunions,  changes  in  shoes  (Orthotics) 
t Advice  on  types  of  shoes  for  children, 

adults  and  geriatrics 

» Advice  on  a safe  program  for  walking  and  running 
Please  call : (416)  967-0600  for  an  appointment  at: 

170  St.  George  St.,  Corner  Bloor,  Medical  Arts  Bldg* 

For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  820-4540  at  Med  Clinic  2000, 

2000  Credit  Valley  Road. 


Mac  to  School  Sale 


Performa  5200CD 

• 75  Mhz  603e  Power  PC 

•Built  in  15”  MS  Display  & Keyboard 
•8MB  Ram  / 800  MB  Hard  Drive 

• 256K  Cache /4X  CD  Rom 

• 14.4  Data/Fax  Modem  flj| 

• Only  $1975.  00 


Performa  6320CD 


I 


Performa  5260CD 

•100  Mhz  603e  Power  PC" 

•Built  in  14”  MS  Display  & Keyboard 

• 16MB  Ram  / 1.2GB  Hard  Drive 
•4X  CD  Rom 

• 28.8  Voice  / Data  / Fax  Modem 

• Only  $2650.°° 


Power  Mac  7200  Power  Mac  7600 


•120  MHz  601  Power  PC 

• 16  MB  Ram 
•1.2GB  Hard  Drive 
•8xCD  Rom 

• 256K  Level  2 Cache 

• Only  $3080.  ( 


• 120  Mhz  601  Power  PC 

• PC  Compatible 

• 16MB  Ram  (Mac)  / 8MB  Ram  (PC) 

• 1.2  GB  Hard  Drive 

• 8X  CD  Rom 

• 256K  Level  2 Cache  ± 

• Only  $3675.  00 


Performa  64oo  Apple  Monitors: 


• 120  Mhz  603e  Power  PC 
•Includes  15”  MS  Display  & Keyboard 

• 16MB  Ram  / 1.2GB  Hard  Drive 

•4X  CD  Rom/ 28.8  Voice  / Data  / Fax 
•Apple  TV/Video  System 

• Only  $3130.  00 


• 180  Mhz  603e  Power  PC 

• 16MB  Ram  / 1.6GB  Hard  Drive 
•8x  CD  Rom  / 28.8  Data/Fax  Modem 
•2  PCI  expansion  slots 

• 1MB  Video  Ram 
•SRS  surround  sound, 
subwoofer  speaker 

• Only  $3130.  1 
•200  Mhz  603e  Power  PC 

• 16MB  Ram  / 2.4GB  Hard  Drive 
•Same  as  above  with  256K  Level  2 Cache 

• Only  $3620.  00  * 

• Keyboard  and  Monitor  extra  on  Performa  6400 


MS  14”  Display  $380.  00 
MS  15”  Display  $650.  00 
MS  1705  Display  $935.  00 
1710  Display  $1300.  00 
1710AV  Display  $1450.  00 
MS  20”  Display  $2700.  00 
Keyboard  $100.  00 


•120  MHz  604  Power  PC 

• 16  MB  Ram 

• 1.2GB  Hard  Drive 
•4X  CD  Rom 
•256K  Level  2 Cach 

• Only  $3595. 


•132  Mhz  604  Power  PC 

• 16  MB  Ram 

• 1.2GB  Hard  Drive 
•8xCDRom 

•256K  Level  2 Cache  * 

• Only  $4050.  00  ** 

Pricing  valid  with  the  purchase  of  an  Apple  Monitor  Only. 


Purchase  a Macintosh  Performa  OR  Power  Mac  between  now  and 
October  13, 1996  and  receive  $100  cash  back,  as  well  as  a 1 in  10 
chance  of  winning  an  additional  $500  and  a chance  to  win  a Power 
Mac  Super  System... 


HI.  16MB.  2 GB  HD  CD  6(1(1.  IT 


es.  M)U  may  win  the  $15,000  Apply®  Dmam  Package  which  features  a Power 
unitor  with  speakers.  Global  Village  28.8  modem.  Apple  Color  StyleWriter®  2500. 
0 Digital  Camera.  Newton®  MessagePad®  130  and  a Sony  Video  Cami 


University  ofTorontoComputer  Shop 

Authorized  Dealer  214  College  St.Koffler  Student  Centre, 

978-7947 
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Alumnae  Swim,  Row  to  Glory 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

TWO  U OF  T ALUMNAE  WERE 
among  Canada’s  Olympic  medal 
winners  in  Adanta  this  summer. 

Lisa  Alexander  and  Emma 
Robinson  both  graduated  in  1994 
and  both  won  silver  medals  as  part  of 
eight-woman  teams:  Alexander  as 
team  captain  of  the  synchronized 
swimming  team  and  Robinson  as  a 
member  of  the  women’s  eights 
rowing  squad. 

For  Alexander  the  silver  medal  in 
Atlanta  is  the  culminating  point  in  a 
swimming  career  that  began  when 
she  was  10.  “I  wasn’t  one  of  those 
kids  who  says  right  away,  ‘I’m  going 
to  go  to  the  Olympics.’  I just  always 
loved  swimming,”  she  said. 

Although  Alexander  has  been  on 
national  and  world  championship- 
winning teams  in  the  past,  she  saw  the 
Olympics  as  something  special.  The 
appreciation  of  the  Adanta  fans  was 
stunning,  she  said.  “It  really  is  differ- 
ent from  any  other  competition.” 
The  two  weren’t  the  only  U of  T 
community  members  at  Adanta.  At 
least  two  students  and  five  other  for- 
mer students  including  swimming 
silver  medallist  Marianne  Limpert 
competed  at  the  games.  As  well, 
Professor  Georgina  Gray  of  physical 
therapy  and  alumnus  David  Slover 
were  on  the  Canadian  medical  team. 
In  addition  August’s  ParaOlympics, 
also  at  Atlanta,  saw  student  Jeff 


Adams  of  St.  Michael’s  College, 
alumni  competitors  David  Howe  and 
Joanne  Bouw  arid  medical  staff  mem- 
ber Jane  Stark  representing  Canada. 
Training  for  world  competition 


Lisa  Alexander 


isn’t  easy  to  balance  with  university 
studies  but  Alexander  was  glad  to  be 
a student  and  an  athlete,  even  when 
she  was  practising  she  hours  a day,  six 
days  a week  on  her  swimming  as  well 
as  commuting  back  and  forth  be- 
tween downtown  classes  and  her 
home  in  Mississauga.  “I’m  really 
proud  that  I did  both,  that  I finished 
a university  degree  while  I was  still 


competing.  I like  to  have  more  di- 
verse interests.  You  can’t  be  totally 
wrapped  in  one  thing.  But  it  wasn’t 
always  easy.” 

Alexander  believes  that  Olympic 
glory  is  more  than  an  athletic 
accomplishment.  She  sees  it  as  an 
affirmation  of  character  as  well. 
“[Winning  an  Olympic  medal]  has  so 
many  connotations.  It  says  so  much 
about  who  you  are,  that  you’re  hard- 
working, you  can  accomplish  goals, 
work  with  other  people,  take  feed- 
back, express  yourself.” 

Those  values  may  be  more  evident 
when  it  comes  to  synchronized  swim- 
ming, Alexander  said.  “I  was  really 
glad  I was  in  a sport  that  has  athlet- 
ics but  has  the  personal  expression 
element  as  well.” 

Synchronized  swimming’s  aes- 
thetic element  has  often  led  to 
criticism  of  the  sport  as  not  being 
Olympic  enough.  But  the  captain  of 
the  Canadian  team  has  no  apologies, 
saying  the  sport  may  even  be  due  for 
a revival.  “The  fact  is,  people  love 
the  synchronized  swimming  event,” 
Alexander  said.  “It  was  sold  out.  The 
more  people  see  it,  the  more  they 
respect  it.” 

So  where  now?  Rower  Emma 
Robinson  is  returning  to  U of  T this 
fall  to  enter  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
Alexander,  for  her  part,  is  planning 
to  get  married  and  pursue  a career  in 
public  relations.  As  she  said,  “It’s 
time  to  find  some  new  challenges.” 


Repercussions  of  Boom,  Bust  & Echo 


~ Continued  from  Page  1 ~ 

Carol  Toller,  news  editor  at  Quill  & Quire,  says  she’s  no- 
ticed that  everywhere  she  goes,  people  are  talking  about 
Boom,  Bust  & Echo.  “It  has  become  an  incredible  word- 
of-mouth  bodk,”  she  notes.  “That’s  probably  due  to 
Foot’s  high  profile  but  I understand  he  is  also  very  good 
at  saying  things  that  are  relevant  to  just  about  anyone.” 
Knowing  that  the  research  he  has  spent  the  last  15  years 
developing  and  refining  is  now  a hit  with  individual 
readers  makes  Foot  extremely  happy.  People  he’s  never 
met  have  telephoned  or  sent  him  electronic  mail  saying, 
“Thank  you  very  much  for  writing  this  book,  I’ve  learned 
a lot”  and  “We’ve  been  having  three-generational  dis- 
cussions over  your  book  ...  you’ve  reunited  our  family!” 
“That  is  a very  powerful,  positive  message  to  give  to  an 
academic.  It  really  is,”  he  says,  his  voice  full  of  emotion. 
“After  all  there  are  two  main  things  that  an  academic  is 
all  about:  doing  interesting,  quality  research  and 
communicating,  of  teaching,  that  research  to  a wider 
audience.”  It  also  thrills  him  to  have  the  nation,  as  it  were, 
reading  and  discussing  his  ideas.  “I  mean,  every 
academic  prays  for  this  opportunity.” 

He  admits,  however,  that  his  co-author,  the 


award-winning  Stoffman,  had  to  talk  him  into  doing  the 
book.  The  two  became  friends  after  Stoffman  wrote  two 
extensive  articles  on  Foot’s  demographics  research  for 
Report  on  Business  and  Canadian  Living  magazines  in  the 
early  1990s.  “When  Danny  first  told  me  in  1992  that  I 
should  write  a book,  I said  to  him,  ‘A  popular  book 
looks  great  on  a journalist’s  CV;  it  can  be  a kiss  of  death 
to  a serious  academic.’” 

It  wasn’t  until  Stoffman  agreed  to  write  the  book  with 
Foot  that  the  professor  took  a semester  off  without  pay 
from  his  U of  T teaching  job  and  the  two  sat  down  and 
worked  on  it  throughout  1995.  “I  knew  he  had  the  abil- 
ity to  first,  understand  my  arguments  and  second,  to 
present  them  in  an  interesting  and  informative  way,”  he 
says  of  Stoffman.  “He  is  also  a marvellous  writer.” 

If  Foot’s  teaching,  research  and  off-campus  work 
kept  him  busy  before  Boom,  Bust  & Echo,  his  life  after 
it  can  only  be  described  as  frantic.  He  is  getting  upwards 
of  30  telephone  calls  a day,  most  of  them  from  the 
media.  In  an  effort  to  return  all  messages,  he  arrives  at 
his  office  early  and  leaves  late.  He  is  also  taking  the  fall 
semester  off  to  assist  his  publicist,  Dore  Potter,  with  the 
book’s  promotion. 


* BASICS.  * 

“YOUR  CANADIAN  BUSINESS  PRODUCTS  EXPERT” 

• CHOOSE  FROM  OVER  6,000  OFFICE  PRODUCTS  IN  STOCK 

• FREE  NEXT  DAY  DELIVERY  TO  ALL  U OF  T LOCATIONS 

• EASY  ORDERING:  PHONE,  FAX,  E-MAIL  OR  BASICS  ONLINE 
ORDERING  SERVICE 

• UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PREFERRED  PRICING  PROGRAM 

CALL  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COLOUR  CATALOGUE  TODAY! 
1-800-387-3411 
e-mail:  burns@kw-basics.com 


Transforming  The  Mind 

through  reducing  & preventing  stress 


a weekend  retreat 
with  Kelsang  Tharchin 
(American  Buddhist  Monk  and  Psychologist) 
September  6-8  (from  8 pm,  Fri.) 

1055  Yonge  Street,  207 
(to  cover  costs:  $40.00,  $20.00  per  day) 


Tfie  ‘iCair  ‘Place 

at  'Mart  Mouse 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9.  00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St.  Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 
(416)  977-3857 

Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 
Authorized  Robemakers  to 
University  of  Toronto 


THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  OLIN  PUBLIC 
LECTURE  IN  LAW  AND  ECONOMICS 

GUIDO  CALABRESI 

United  States  Circuit  Judge 
for  the  Second  Circuit 

WHAT  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  OF  LAW 
MUST  ADDRESS  NEXT: 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THEORY 

Judge  Calabresi  is  the  author  of  such  internationally 
acclaimed  books  as  Tfie  Cost  of  Accidents-.  A Legal  and 
Economic  Analysis  ( 1 970),  Tragic  Choices  ( 1978),  A Common 
Law  for  the  Age  of  Statutes  (1982),  1 deals,  Beliefs,  Attitudes  and 
the  Law-.  Private  Law  Perspectives  on  a Public  Law  Problem 
(1985). 

Bennett  Lecture  Hall 
Flavelle  House,  78  Queen's  Park 
Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Toronto. 

Friday,  September  27,  1996 
1:00  p.m.  - 2:30  p.m. 
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Baseball  is  Canadian 

The  title  of  this  book  seems 
impossible  — All  I Thought  About  Was 
Baseball:  Writings  on  a Canadian 
Pastime  (U  of  T Press,  hard  cover  $50,  paper 
$24.95).  Yes,  that’s  right,  a Canadian  pastime. 
(With  sincere  apologies  to  our  misguided 
neighbors  who  claim  the  game  as  their  own). 
It  is  delightful  collection  of  stories  and  essays 
edited  by  William  Humber,  chair  of  the  Faculty 
of  Continuing  Education  at  Seneca  College, 
and  John  St.  James,  a freelance  writer.  The 
book  has  considerable  U of  T content.  Reading 
it  is  like  chatting  with  an  old-timer  on  the 
front  steps  of  a shady  porch.  It’s  entertaining, 
chock-full  of  information,  loaded  with  good 
tidbits  and  is  sometimes  provocative.  Best  of 
all  it’s  an  entirely  Canadian  perspective  on 
the  game. 

Contributors  take  us  on  a historical  baseball 
journey  across  Canada  from  the  first  game 
played  in  Beachville,  Ont.,  in  1838  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  before  the  game  was  allegedly  played 
on  Stars  and  Stripes  soil)  to  two  World  Series 
victories  by  “Canada’s”  Blue  Jays;  from  the 
Cape  Breton  Collier  League  to  the  Japanese- 
Canadian  Asahi  baseball  club  in  Vancouver  of 
the  1920s. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  the 
collection,  aside  from  its  distincdy  Canuck  fla- 
vor, is  the  eclecticism  that  abounds.  Several 
short  fiction  stories,  ihcluding  a tale  by  one  of 
the  best  baseball  fiction  writers  ever, 
W.P.Kinsella,  are  interspersed  with  reminis- 
cences and  historical  anecdotes.  An  essay  by 
Marshall  McLuhan  gives  us  what  is  probably 
still  the  best  argument  for  baseball  as  a cultur- 
al event  while  U of  T philosophy  professor 
Mark  Kingwell  explores  how  we  overcame  our 
“colonial  anxiety”  with  World  Series  victories. 
In  yet  another  U of  T contribution  English  pro- 
fessor Bruce  Meyer  takes  us  out  to  Toronto’s 
first  real  ball  park  in  the  late  1880s,  Sunlight 
Park,  and  introduces  us  to  hometown  hero 
Cannonball  Crane,  so  dubbed  because  of  his 
ability  to  make  throws  of  over  400  feet. 


Sporting  Competition 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL 
Olympic  Games  The  Struggle  for  Canadian 
Sport  (U  of  T Press,  hard  cover  $60,  paper 
$18.95 ) by  former  Olympian  Bruce  Kidd  sheds 
light  on  the  evolution  of  organized  sports  in 
Canada.  Kidd,  who  is  director  of  the  School  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  examines  the 
history  of  Canadian  sport  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  two  world  wars  and  its  influence  on 
the  development  of  sport  in  this  country.  In  that 
era  a struggle  began  between  professional  and 
amateur  sport  and  a gap  grew  between  the 
commercial  and  Olympic  sectors. 

Kidd  looks  at  four  organizations  founded 
during  the  period  — r the  National  Hockey 
League,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  the 
Women’s  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  and  the 
Workers’  Sport  Federation  — and  assesses  their 
successes  and  failures  and  the  political,  economic 
and  social  climate  in  which  they  operated. 

In  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930s  most  major 
newspapers  still  devoted  significant  coverage 
to  women’s  activities  and  to  local  amateur  sports, 
explains  Kidd.  But  the  dawn  of  radio  resulted 
in  a focus  on  professional  sport.  Thus  came 
the  creation  of  a few  celebrity  sports  heroes 
and  the  marginalization  of  amateur  sport. 

The  interwar  period  has  long  been  ignored 
in  Canadian  sport  history,  Kidd  maintains. 
But  the  changes  that  occurred  then,  he  argues, 


From  the  Tree 
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created  the  structure  that  shapes  the  provi- 
sion of  opportunity  and  the  meaning  of  sports 
to  this  day. 


When  We  Had  Style 

At  last  a fascinating  and  com- 

prehensive  study  of  this  country’s 
own  contribution  to  modern  design 
in  furniture  has  arrived  in  Modem  Furniture  in 
Canada,  1920-1970  by  architecture  professor 
Virginia  Wright  (U  of  T Press,  hard  cover 
$75,  paper  $39.95).  Too  often  Canada’s 
ground-breaking  design  work  is  recognized 
long  after  it  has  been  produced  and  relegated 
to  basements  or  worse,  the  scrap  heap.  We 
need  only  think  of  our  most  famous  act  of 
short-sightedness  in  industrial  and  aeronautic 
design  — the  Avro  Arrow  — but  what  of 
Russell  Spanner’s  eponymous  furniture  or  Jan 
Kuypers’  line  for  Imperial  Furniture?  This  200- 
page  volume  seeks  to  address  our  collective 
lack  of  knowledge  about  our  design  heritage  and 
to  celebrate  Canada’s  remarkable  achievement 
in  modem  furniture  design  and  craftsmanship. 

Throughout  the  chronology  — from  the 
forward-looking  1925  Eaton’s  display  of  con- 
temporary French  designs  to  the  glory  of  Expo 
67  — the  commitment  of  a handful  of  dedi- 
cated manufacturers  and  retailers  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  new  modem  look  is  underscored. 
Our  academics  and  the  architectural  commu- 
nity were  much  slower  to  catch  on  to  the  new 
wave.  Amply  illustrated  throughout,  this  study 
could  be  expanded  but  Wright  has  effectively 
and  wisely  chosen  to  keep  its  length  very  man- 
ageable for  the  general  reader.  This  book  has 
appeal  for  anyone  who  is  interested  in  modern 
Canadian  history.  Striking  are  the  many  ref- 
erences to  the  numbers  of  ordinary  Canadians 
who  would  patiently  line  up  to  see  specially 
mounted  displays  of  the  new  furniture.  By  the 
tens  of  thousands  we  would  be  entranced  by  the 
streamlined  simplicity  of  these  model  rooms. 
Sadly,  one  is  led  to  consider  just  how  many 
would  turn  out  today.  Indeed,  Wright  ends 
her  book  in  1970  when  the  euphoria  of  Expo 
67  had  worn  off  and  with  it  the  commitment 
of  governments,  mainstream  manufacturers  and 
even  museum  curators  to  sustained  creativity  and 
investment  in  design  and  production. 


Feisty,  Eh? 

Deference  to  authority,  long 

thought  to  be  a defining  social  char- 
acteristic of  Canadians,  is  changing. 
In  The  Decline  of  Deference:  Canadian  Value 
Change  in  Cross-National  Perspective  (Broadview 
Press,  $26.95),  political  science  professor  Neil 
Nevitte  argues  Canadians  along  with  other 
peoples  are  growing  less  deferential.  A symp- 
tom in  this  country  is  the  decline  of  old  polit- 
ical parties  in  tandem  with  the  rise  of  less 
traditional  forms  of  political  action  including 
lobbying,  court  challenges  and  petitions. 
“People  want  more  say  in  decisions  that  affect 
their  lives,”  Nevitte  says.  His  conclusions  are 
based  on  a study  of  changing  values  undertak- 
en in  12  advanced  industrialized  nations.  Some 
results  are  surprising,  for  instance,  that 
Canadians  seem  to  be  shedding  deferential 
attitudes  faster  than  Americans.  “We’re  a feisti- 
er  lot  than  many  give  us  credit  for,”  says  Nevitte. 
Still  more  findings  challenge  conventional  wis- 
dom. “One  conventional  wisdom  about  Canada 
is  that  Canadians  are  a tolerant  people,”  Nevitte 
notes.  “Two  of  the  questions  I’ve  tried  to 
answer  are:  more  tolerant  about  what?  And 


compared  to  whom?  It  turns  out  that  our  survey 
evidence  portrays  a more  complicated  picture. 
In  a broader  cross-national  perspective,  toler- 
ance is  not  one  of  those  values  that  separates 
Canadians  from  publics  in  other  advanced 
industrialized  states.” 


Sharp  Fiction 

URBAN  SPRAWL  BAD.  WILDERNESS 
good.  Unless,  that  is,  you’re  a con- 
temptuous, racist  abuse  survivor  who 
goes  for  a walk  in  the  woods  one  day  and  ends 
up  as  compost  due  to  an  encounter  with  a 


formerly  institutionalized,  cross-dressing  ani- 
mal abuser.  Jade  Slash  Laverna  (House  of 
Anansi,  $24.95)  by  Anne  Montagnes  is  a story 
about  violence,  specifically  that  against  women. 
The  attempt  to  fictionalize  a repugnant  topic 
— a sadistic  killer’s  brutal  murder  of  Jade  — 

. makes  for  visceral  reading. 

As  should  be  expected  from  a someone  who 
teaches  creative  writing  at  U of  T,  the  story-line 
is  tightly  drawn,  though  one  might  argue  that 
the  main  characters  (the  victim  and  murderer) 
are  stereotypical.  The  author  presents  several 
ideas  in  the  novel  from  organic  decay  and  the 
inherent  violence  in  nature  (we  are  all  inevitable 
prey)  to  the  juxtaposition  of  urban  sprawl 
against  the  wilderness. 

Montagnes  provides  the  reader  with  discre- 
tionary warnings  (or  challenges)  throughout 
the  novel  to  skip  specific  descriptive  passages 
in  her  text.  She  comments,  “You  might  choose 
to  skip  directly  to  the  next  appearance  of  the 
sun”  or  “Paper-clip  time  again.”  Such  warnings 
should  be  applied  to  the  entire  novel:  approach 
with  caution. 


Northrop  Loves  Helen 

Follow  Northrop  Frye  and  Helen 
Kemp  as  they  find  one  another,  fall  in 
love  and  struggle  to  be  together.  The 
Correspondence  of  Northrop  Frye  and  Helen 
Kemp,  1932-1939  (U  of  T Press,  two  vol- 
umes, $70  each)  is  an  impressive  collection  of 


letters,  cards  and  telegrams  that  tells  the  his- 
tory of  a young  Northrop  Frye,  living  the  life 
of  a student  and  scholar,  and  his  relationship 
with  his  peer-turned-love-interest,  Helen 
Kemp.  As  in  every  romance,  correspondence 
seems  insufficient:  “I  am  sorry  to  have  writ- 
ten in  jerks  but  it  seems  so  hard  to  write  fast 
enough,”  Kemp  wrote  to  Frye.  “I  find  letters 
more  unsatisfactory  than  I could  ever  have 
imagined....”  Found  here  is  mush,  political  de- 
bate, literary  criticism,  religious  opinion  and 
artistic  thought.  It  makes  fascinating  reading 
and  gives  Frye,  who  married  Kemp  in  1937 
and  went  on  to  become  one  of  U of  T’s  most 


famous  scholars  and  professors,  a more  human 
dimension.  But  this  exchange  is  also  signif- 
icant because  it  shows  the  birth  of  Frye’s  tal- 
ent as  a writer;  here  can  be  found  the  seeds  of 
his  genius,  the  early  work  of  someone  whose 
criticism  would  later  come  to  be  taken  for  lit- 
erature itself.  And  Kemp,  relatively  unknown 
before  the  discovery  of  her  letters  to  Frye, 
demonstrates  an  aptitude  for  the  written  word 
as  well  as  a sharp  mind,  always  willing  to  chal- 
lenge Frye  and  his  opinions.  The  volumes 
were  edited  by  Robert  Denham,  a professor  of 
English  at  Roanoke  College  in  Virginia. 


Surviving  Hell 

Betty  Flint,  professor  emerita 
in  the  Institute  of  Child  Study,  de- 
scribes her  book  Pathways  to  Maturity 
(U  of  T Press,  $16.95)  as  the  result  “of  40 
years  fascination  with  the  unfolding  develop- 
ment of  a special  group  of  children  and  the  in- 
sights gained  from  their  lives.”  It  is  an  en- 
couraging, intriguing,  albeit  academic  account 
of  the  resilience  of  human  beings. 

The  story,  written  with  faculty  researcher 
Jean  Partridge  and  Elizabeth  Stark  of  Catholic 
Children’s  Aid  in  Toronto,  begins  with  a de- 
scription of  the  mental  and  developmental 
health  of  a group  of  85  children  living  in  an  in- 
stitution in  Toronto  in  1956.  The  children, 
aged  three  months  to  three  years,  had  no  toys, 
little  or  no  interaction  with  their  caregivers 
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and  spent  most  of  their  time  in  bed.  In  one 
description,  made  all  the  more  poignant  by 
the  detached,  matter-of-fact  manner  in  which 
it  is  written,  the  authors  explain  how  the  children’s 
human  contact  was  so  limited  that  they  became 
attached  to  aspects  of  the  environment  such  as 
a chip  in  a crib  or  a predictable  squeak  in  the 
floor.  By  about  nine  months  the  children’s 
mental  health  deteriorated  to  the  extent  that 
their  behavior  became  abnormal,  ruling  out 
adoption  or  foster  care. 

The  home  was  closed  in  1959  and  a reha- 
bilitative program  undertaken.  Pathways  follows 
28  of  the  children  through  this  program  and 


into  adulthood.  It  is  often  assumed  that  people 
who  are  severely  deprived  as  infants  never  fully 
recover,  but  here  rehabilitation  efforts  brought 
about  positive  changes.  In  the  late  1980s,  22  of 
the  children  were  interviewed  about  their  lives, 
asked  about  their  coping  strategies  and  their 
mental  health.  Many  had,  with  assistance, 
become  well-adjusted  adults.  Notes  an  intro- 
ductory description  of  the  book,  “While  the 
individuals  involved  showed  many  different 
ways  of  maturing,  their  histories  consistendy 
demonstrated  the  value  of  professional  sup- 
port in  helping  deprived  children  to  overcome 
adversity.” 


Far-Out  Sculpture 

INTRIGUED  BY  THE  ANGLO-SAXON 
crosses  that  stand  today  in  the  market- 
place at  Sandbach,  England,  and  puzzled 
by  their  carvings,  an  admirer  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury inquired  locally  and  was  told  that  “the 
images  and  inscriptions  could  only  be  inter- 
preted properly  if  the  observer  were  held  upside 
down  in  front  of  the  monument.” 

“Modern  scholars  would  no  doubt  be  equal 
to  the  physical  challenge  of  the  task,”  Richard 
Bailey  writes  in  England's  Earliest  Sculptors 
(Publications  of  the  Dictionary  of  Old 
English,  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies,  $59.50),  in  which  he  offers  his  own 
scholarly  view  of  these  and  other  masterpieces 
of  early  English  stone  sculpture. 


The  new  volume  is  based  on  this  University 
of  Newcasde  scholar’s  Teetzel  lectures  in  1993 
at  University  College.  Doing  his  own  research 
Bailey  indeed  ended  up  performing  acrobatics, 
finding  that  much  early  Anglo-Saxon  sculpture 
"...  has  to  be  examined  in  the  field;  it  is  often  set 
in  some  dark  comer  of  a locked  church,  whose 
keyholder  is  unavailable;  frequendy  it  will  be  set 
behind  an  immovable  pew,  or  beneath  a flower 
arrangement  which  it  would  be  tacdess  to  disturb; 
it  will  sometimes  be  incorporated  into  lgter  ma- 
sonry far  out  of  reach  of  available  ladders,  or  it 
will  form  part  of  a jealously  guarded  rockery. 
This  is  all  alien  territory  to  most  art  historians.” 


But  not  to  Bailey  whose  text,  written  with 
clarity  and  wit,  is  accompanied  by  illustrations 
that  serve  as  a well-turned  complement  to  his 
words.  He  has  produced  a read  that  is  pure 
pleasure  and  a fitting  addition  to  the  eclectic 
publishing  program  at  PIMS. 


Playing  Ireland 

History  professor  David  Wilson’s 

eccentric  habit  of  starting  lectures  by 
playing  Irish  jigs  and  airs  on  his 
patented  tin  whistle  has  endeared  this  lectur- 
er to  undergraduates  for  years.  His  latest  book, 
following  upon  two  earlier  historical  texts  on 
aspects  ofToryism,  departs  from  the  others  in 
having  little  to  do  with  history.  Ireland,  a 
Bicycle,  and  a Tin  Whistle  (McGill-Queen’s 
University  Press,  $15.95)  is  exactly  what  the 
title  says:  the  story  of  the  professor’s  1993  cir- 
cumferential expedition  of  the  island  of  his 
birth  and  the  music  he  loves  so  much. 

Engaging  in  a little  modern-day  minstrelsy 
(or  the  longest  search  for  good  Guinness  in 
modern  history),  Wilson  cycles  from  one 
coastal  port  to  another,  from  his  birthplace 
of  Whitehead  in  Ulster,  all  the  way  around  the 
island,  using  that  ever-present  six-holed  whis- 
tle as  a visitor’s  pass  to  every  pub  jam  session 
he  can  find. 

There’s  a lot  about  the  music  sessions,  more 
communal  events  than  performances,  but  even 
more  about  the  pub  scene  (“  “When  do  you  stop 


serving  drinks?’  I asked  the  barman  shortly 
after  11.  ‘October,’  he  replied.”).  The  musi- 
cal journey  alternates  with  the  real  one,  rife 
with  hitchhiking  stories,  insurmountable  hills 
and  the  most  nightmarish  flat  tire  imaginable. 

In  all  this  Wilson  manages  to  throw  in  a lit- 
tle Irish  literature  and  history,  his  own  reflec- 
tions on  what  it  is  like  to  emigrate  and  where 
his  mother  country  is  going  today.  The 
thoughts  are  written  as  you  believe  they  came 
— the  kind  of  reflective  meandering  that  every 
cyclist  fills  the  mind  with  on  those  long,  level 
stretches  of  road. 

Memoir,  or  cycling  narrative?  Treatment 
on  traditional  culture  or  a travelogue  on  today’s 
Ireland?  All  of  the  above  and  none,  really:  the 
end  result  is  an  unapologetic  jig  of  a book. 
Like  his  fellow  musicians  Wilson  finds  poet- 
ry amidst  the  pub  crawling. 


Chaste  Queens,  Gay  Kings 

Despite  the  advance  of  women’s 

and  gay  studies  sex  is  still  a taboo 
subject  in  academe  and  considered  a 
marginal  area  of  study.  However,  scholars  are 
starting  to  realize  the  importance  of  under- 
standing sexual  mores  of  premodern  times, 
Jacqueline  Murray  says.  “So  many  of  our  double 
standards  and  myths  about  sexuality  are  rooted 
in  that  period.” 

Murray,  a 1987  PhD  graduate  of  the  Centre 
for  Medieval  Studies  and  now  a history  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Windsor,  is  co-ed- 
itor of  Desire  and  Discipline:  Sex  and  Sexuality 
in  the  Premodern  West  (U  of  T Press,  $60  hard 
cover,  $21.95  paper)  with  Professor  Konrad 
Eisenbichler  of  the  Centre  for  Reformation 
and  Renaissance  Studies.  The  work  grew  out 
of  an  international  conference  they  arranged  five 
years  ago  at  U of  T on  sex  and  sexuality  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

The  book’s  15  essays  explore  topics  from 
“Men  Without  Wives”:  Sexual  Arrangements 
in  the  Early  Portuguese  Expansion  in  West 
Africa  to  Reading  the  Dirty  Bits  and  Did 
Mystics  Have  Sex?  One  article  examines  the 
gossip  generated  by  two  British  monarchs, 
Elizabeth  I and  James  I. 

Elizabeth,  who  reigned  from  1558  to  1603, 
chose  to  play  the  role  of  virgin  queen,  chaste 
and  unmarried.  It  m3y  have  been  the  best  way 
to  assert  her  power  but  far  from  everyone  be- 
lieved she  was  celibate  and  rumors  flew  about 
her  affairs  and  her  tendency  to  reward  lovers 
with  money  and  appointments.  Her  successor 
James  I,  king  of  England  from  1603  to  1625, 
pleased  people  because  he  had  a wife  and  chil- 
dren. But  his  obvious  attraction  to  men  raised 
eyebrows,  although  the  stories  about  him  were 
not  as  numerous  as  those  about  Elizabeth. 

Why  the  not-so-virgin  queen  was  subject  to 
more  criticism  than  the  homosexual  king  is  a 
question  for  scholars  of  human  sexuality.  Given 
the  growing  interest  in  this  field  of  study,  the 
question  will  probably  be  asked  again  in 
subsequent  works. 


Jobs, Jobs, Jobs 

Newcomers  to  the  job  market 

are  easily  intimidated  by  the  apparent 
scarcity  of  paid  work.  As  an  antidote 
they  should  read  Marilyn  Van  Norman’s 
Making  It  Work,  Career  Management  for  the 
New  Workplace  (Burgher  Books,  $14.95).  Van 
Norman,  director  of  student  services  at  U of  T, 
doesn’t  have  access  to  a secret  supply  of  jobs  but 
she  does  offer  hope.  “There  are  countless 


opportunities  available  in  today’s  market  for 
college  and  university  graduates  who  under- 
stand their  skills,  continue  to  develop  them, 
know  how  to  market  them  and  know  what  is 
happening  in  the  workplace,”  she  writes. 

Her  book  is  a practical  guide  in  five  chapters 
covering  skills,  resume  writing,  researching 
work  opportunities,  marketing  and  career 
management. 

The  chapter  on  skills  addresses  personal 
characteristics  (humor,  risk  taking,  reliability, 
etc.),  transferable  skills  (such  as  critical  think- 
ing, delegating,  budgeting,  acting  and  selling) 
and  knowledge-specific  skills  (telemarketing, 
drafting,  languages,  and  field-testing,  to  name 
a few).  Spend  some  time  identifying  your 
strengths,  Van  Norman  advises,  then  apply 
them  to  the  workplace  of  today.  Jobs,  job  titles 
and  job  descriptions  are  outmoded,  she  says. 
“More  and  more  organizations  are  hiring  on  a 
contract  or  a part-time  basis.  Employers  in 
today’s  market  are  looking  for  individuals  who 
are  innovative,  flexible  and  committed  to  learn- 
ing— who  have  the  ability  to  bend,  let  go  of 
outdated  approaches  and  continue  learning.” 

When  you  have  found  work  start  preparing 
for  the  next  move,  she  suggests.  “In  today’s 
marketplace  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  institu- 
tions for  employment  security.  Self-reliance 
must  replace  institutions.” 

-It’s  a new  world  and  it’s  for  the  brave. 


Paradoxical  Canada 

Heading  into  the  21st  century 
Canada  finds  itself  an  increasingly 
divided  country,  battered  by  reces- 
sion and  globalization  and  lacking  a common 
sense  of  purpose.  In  Strong  and  Free:  Canada 
and  the  New  Sovereignty  (Stoddart,  $9.95), 
political  science  professor  Franklyn  Griffiths 
argues  these  problems  continue  to  erode  our 
sovereignty,  which  he  defines  as  our  ability  to 
control  what  happens  within  our  borders  in  an 
increasingly  interdependent  world. 

His  book  is  a thought-provoking  overview 
of  our  place  in  North  America,  with  insights 
into  what  we  can  do  to  maintain  our  distinc- 
tiveness on  the  continent.  Thankfully  this  is 
not  yet  another  diatribe  against  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  but  a mature  acceptance  of  our 
own  responsibilities  as  a nation  to  build  on 
those  things  that  we  share  in  common. 

Griffiths  calls  the  erosion  of  federal  support 
for  the  cultural  sector,  especially  the  CBC,  a 
“self-inflicted  wound  that  threatens  not  only 
our  unity  but  our  capacity  for  choice.”  True. 
But  what  he  downplays  is  the  biggest  threat 
to  Canadian  sovereignty  — namely  regional- 
ism in  general  and  Quebec  nationalism  in 
particular.  Note  the  paradox  that-even  the 
most  national  of  our  institutions,  the  CBC,  is 
affected  by  the  chasm  that  divides  the  coun- 
try. There  are,  after  all,  two  CBCs,  one  for  an- 
glophones  and  one  for  francophones,  both  of 
which  arguably  cater  to  their  own  audiences 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  What  an  ironic 
threat  to  sovereignty.  Griffiths  talks  about 
Canadian  self-determination  but  as  long  as  this 
country  sees  itself  as  two  nations,  a common 
self-determination  still  seems  to  be  a vain  hope. 


The  reviewers:  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte,  David 
Boyd-Tbomas,  Karina  Dahlin,  Barbara  Fanning, 
Margaret  MacAulay,  Alida  Minchella,  Michele 
Parent,  Bruce  Rolston,  Steven  de  Sousa  and  Cheryl 
Sullivan.  All  are  members  of  the  Division  of 
Development  and  University  Relations. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before 
The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  & Area  — 


Yonge/Summerhill.  Fully  furnished/ 
equipped  bright  Victorian  duplex;  3 bed- 
rooms, 2 fireplaces;  sun-room/garden;  sub- 
way; walk  to  U of  T,  excellent  shopping, 
Bloor  Street.  $1,950  plus  utilities. 
November  — March.  922-8060. 

U of  T,  TGH,  HSC  5-minute  walk.  Furnished 
1 -bedroom  September  1,  bachelor  July  15, 
both  suitable  for  single  persons  only.  Rebuilt 
Victorian  house.  Corner  Henry  and  Cecil 
Streets.  Non-smokers  please.  Coin  laun- 
dry facilities.  (416)  595-0026. 

North  York.  4-bedroom  home,  furnished, 
quiet  neighourhood,  all  appliances,  garden, 
finished  basement,  two-car  driveway,  close 
to  TTC.  No  pets.  Non-smoker(s).  September 
1996  — April  1997.  $1,1 00/month  plus 
utilities.  491-6188. 

High  Park  area,  3-bedroom  condo,  2 baths, 
great  facilities,  near  lake,  High  Park;  gym, 
pool,  parking,  air  conditioning,  furnished  or 
semi.  Suitable  for  incoming  professor(s). 
Available  mid-September  or  October  1. 
$1,175  inclusive.  (416)  604-2150. 

Annex,  5-minute  walk  to  U of  T.  January  — 
June,  1997.  Large,  fully  furnished,  4-bed- 
room apartment  on  top  2 floors  of  large 
house,  with  deck.  All  appliances.  Close  to 
TTC.  Kids  welcome.  $1 ,700  inclusive.  Leave 
message  (905)  828-3961. 

January  through  July  sabbatical.  Tall 
Victorian,  short  walk  St.  George  campus.  3 
bedrooms,  3 studies  (1  easily  adapts  to 
bedroom),  TV  room,  large  living-room,  for- 
mal dining,  full  kitchen,  2%  baths,  grand 
piano,  oriental  rugs,  two  decks,  sauna, 
parking,  quiet  street,  fenced  garden.  Three 
TTC  lines  within  one  block.  No  smoking  or 
pets.  $1,700  monthly  plus  utilities.  922- 
2253.  jbaker@venus.york.ca 

From  November  1, 1996  — April  30, 1997. 

3-bedroom  furnished  townhouse,  fireplace, 
patio,  at  the  Beaches,  steps  to  TTC  and 
boardwalk.  No  children,  pets,  non-smoking. 
$1 ,000  per  month.  (41 6)  691  -701 9 or  694- 
1226. 

Central  luxury  home,  fully  furnished,  quiet 
street,  5 minutes  Davisville  subway. 
September  30  — May,  flexible.  3 bedrooms, 
2%  baths,  plus  spacious  finished  walk-out 
basement.  Ample  storage.  Open  concept, 
cathedral  ceiling,  lots  of  light  and  pine. 
Garden,  piano,  intercom,  parking  (2). 
$1 ,900/month.  Phone/fax  (416)  485-9032 
or  (705)  756-2905. 

Brunswick/Bloor  (walk  to  U of  T).  Bachelor 
apartment,  self-contained,  in  quiet  reno- 
vated Victorian  house.  Suits  1 non-smok- 
er, no  pets.  Available  September  1, 1996. 
$585/month  with  references.  Call  Donna 
@921-7428. 

One-bedroom  high-rise  apartment  for 

1996-97  academic  year.  3 minutes  from 
OISE  and  St.  George  subway.  Spectacular 
south  view,  furnished,  equipped,  parking, 
balconies,  excellent  neighbours,  plants, 
music  and  art.  Prefer  female,  non-smoker, 
no  pets,  references.  $1,1 00/month.  Just 
bring  your  personal  effects.  (416)  323- 
0539. 

Beaches  sublet.  Available  October  1 to 
March  1.2  bedrooms,  office,  kitchen,  living- 
room,  dining-room,  deck,  working  fire- 
place, laundry.  $1,100+/month,  furnished. 
Non-smoker,  no  pets.  Call  Harold  691- 
5656. 

Charming,  fully  furnished,  spacious,  two- 
storey  apartment  in  beautifully  renovated 
Victorian,  located  just  west  of  Bathurst, 
south  of  Bloor.  Two  bedrooms,  two  bath- 
rooms, three  decks.  Available  for  three  to 
eight  months.  Terms  flexible.  Call  588-2323. 


Three-bedroom  detached,  Yonge  and 
Lawrence;  September  to  April  (flexible), 
two  fireplaces,  sun-room,  furnished,  two 
washrooms,  six  appliances,  garage/private 
drive,  enclosed  yard,  great  neighbourhood, 
close  to  TTC.  $1,850  plus  utilities.  Call 
(416)  322-7568. 

Yonge/York  Mills.  Furnished,  nicely  deco- 
rated, spacious  1 -bedroom,  study,  dining- 
room, balcony,  A/C,  low-rise,  upscale 
neighbourhood,  opposite  park.  Subway, 
parking,  walk  to  shopping.  1 or  2 years 
while  tenant  away.  $850.  224-9809,  229- 
6877. 

St.  Clair/Yonge.  Bright  upper  duplex,  un- 
furnished, in  private  home,  for  quiet  mature 
person.  Large  one-bedroom,  PA  baths, 
separate  dining,  hardwood  floors.  Modern 
kitchen.  No  smoking/pets.  Garage.  $950  + 
utilities.  481-4060. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Professional  couple  with  two  children  and 

nanny  require  furnished  accommodation 
from  October  27  to  January  1 . House,  du- 
plex or  apartment  with  3-4  bedrooms.  Call 
(416)  927-7923. 

Japanese  history  professor  visiting  with 
wife  and  child  for  1 year  starting  October  1 
seeks  furnished  rental  accommodation. 
Prefer  established  neighbourhood,  near  the 
University  or  west  as  far  as  Etobicoke,  with 
close  access  to  subway  and  quality  nursery 
school.  Call  (416)  927-7333  or  fax  (416) 
927-0069. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Mature  student/professor:  quiet,  pleas- 
ant woman  to  share  clean,  cosy 
Cabbagetown  heritage  home  with  writer, 
two  cats.  Fully  equipped.  A/C. 
Washer/dryer.  Backyard.  Close  to  TTC, 
University,  downtown.  No  smoking/ani- 
mals. $600.  (416)  924-7510. 

Virtually  on  campus  at  Bay  & Bloor  in  the 
Manulife  Centre.  Very  spacious  luxury  apart- 
ment to  share,  furnished,  two  baths,  smoke- 
free,  vegetarian.  $600  inclusive.  Available 
September  to  April.  (416)  963-9140. 

Prince  Arthur/Avenue  Road.  Share  large  2 
bath,  2-bedroom  apartment  with  busi- 
nessman. Out  of  town  often.  $500  month- 
ly. Fully  furnished.  (416)  924-3576  (leave 
message). 

Responsible  female  to  share  house, 

non-smoking,  cat-tolerant.  Private  bed- 
room. Shared  bathroom,  living-/din- 
ing-rooms,  kitchen,  laundry.  Shared 
housekeeping.  Backyard  garden,  deck. 
Quiet  residential  neighbourhood. 
Woodbine/Danforth.  Walk  to  subway. 
September  1.  References.  $570.  Lenka, 
(416)  696-7081., 


Accommodation 
Out  of  Town 


Vancouver  home  to  rent  near  UBC.  Fully 
renovated  and  furnished  architect-de- 
signed house  in  quiet  neighbourhood, 
close  to  shops,  park.  4 bedrooms,  3'A 
bathrooms,  hardwood  floors,  sun-decks, 
skylights,  sauna,  fireplace,  piano.  No 
pets,  non-smokers.  Available  January  1 
to  June  30, 1997.  $2, 000/month.  Contact 
Ray  Pederson:  phone  (604)  822- 
4224,  fax  (604)  822-6048  or  e-mail: 
pederson@unpcg.ubc.ca 

For  rent:  Huntsville-Dwight  area:  large, 
renovated,  4-bedroom  farmhouse  on  90 
acres,  perfect  for  holidays  or  a quiet  week- 
end getaway.  Minutes  from  Lake  of  Bays. 
Call  Lori,  evenings  (416)  752-6816  or  fax 
978-8712. 


1 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist,  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street.  944-3799. 

Individual  and  Couple  Psychotherapy. 

Daytime  and  evening  hours.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  C.M. 
Hincks  Institute,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  bene- 
fits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469- 
6317. 

Individual  cognitive  behavioural  psy- 
chotherapy. Practice  focussing  on  eating 
disorders,  depression,  anxiety  and  women’s 
issues.  U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Dr.  Janet 
Clewes,  Registered  Psychologist,  183  St. 
Clair  Avenue  West  (St.  Clair  and  Avenue 
Road).  929-3084. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George). 
928-3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression  and  women’s  health.  U of  T 
staff  health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah 
Maddocks,  registered  psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
1935  ext.  3321. 

David  Day,  Registered  Psychologist,  pro- 
viding counselling,  psychotherapy,  crisis 
and  post-traumatic  management.  If  your 
inquiry  cannot  be  answered  in  person, 
please  include  the  most  convenient  time 
to  return  your  call.  455  Spadina  Avenue 
(College  and  Spadina),  Suite  216.  977- 
8949. 

Psychological  services  for  children,  ado- 
lescents and  families.  Comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  learning  problems,  emotional 
and  behavioural  difficulties.  Individual  psy- 
chotherapy, parent  counselling.  Dr.  Meagan 
Smith  and  Dr.  Arlene  Young,  Registered 
Psychologists.  U of  T area.  926-0218.  Leave 
message. 

Psychotherapy.  Or.  Joan  Hulbert, 

Psychologist.  Yonge  Street  near  Davisville. 
(416)  465-9078.  Focus  on  depression, 
anxiety,  substance  abuse,  difficulties  with 
assertiveness,  relationship  problems,  self- 
esteem, abusive  relationships.  Fees  may  be 
covered  by  Employee  Health  Insurance 
Plan. 

ELECTROLYSIS.  Men  & women.  Permanent 
hair  removal;  safe,  medically  approved, 
confidential,  disposable  wires.  > A hour-$23, 
1 hour- $40,  facials-$35.  Acne,  freckles. 
Introductory  offer:  pay  two,  third  free.  Bay 
Street  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  921-1357. 


Miscellany 


Lightning  Editorial  Services.  Polish  your 
gem.  Substantive  editing,  copy  editing, 
rewriting,  plain  language  editing  and  proof- 
reading. Efficient,  friendly  service  (not  Miss 
Thistlebottom).  (416)  534-2133. 

Junior  and  senior  preschool  spaces 

available  at  Campus  Community 
Cooperative  Daycare.  Warm,  relaxed  at- 
mosphere; anti-sexist,  anti-authoritari- 
an, anti-racist,  gay  positive  philosophy; 
focus  on  children  as  individuals;  parent 
participation;  vegetarian.  Bloor/St. 
George.  979-2133  (Leana). 


Child  care.  Elder  care.  Maternity/ 
parental  leave.  Free  confidential  infor- 
mation and  referral  services  for  all  fac- 
ulty, staff,  students  and  their  families. 
Workshops,  support  groups,  help  ad- 
justing to  Toronto.  University  of  Toronto 


Biological  Degradation  of 
Implanted  Polymers:  Mechanism 
of  Potential  Applications  to 
Drug  Delivery. 

Friday,  September  13 

Dr.  Paul  Santerre,  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 
Room  105,  19  Russell  St.  10  a.m. 
Pharmacy 


COLLOQUIA 


Catalytic  02-Oxidations  Using 
Ruthenium  Porphyrins. 

Friday,  August  30 

Prof.  Brian  James,  University  of  British 
Columbia.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  2 p.m.  Chemistry 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Planning  and  Budget 
Committee. 

Thursday,  August  29 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 


JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Material  Bliss,  or  The  Odd 
Couple  Revisited 
To  August  22 

Surfacing:  Textile  Artists  and  Designers 
Association  presents  an  exhibition  and 
catalogue  of  collaborative  works  combine 
ing  textiles  with  photography,  painting, 
sculpture,  woodworking,  ceramics,  etc. 
Gallery  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m. 
to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
From  Cavalcanti  to  Calvino: 
500  Years  of  Italian  Editions 
and  English  Translations. 

To  August  30 

An  exhibition  of  books  celebrating  the 
influence  of  Italian  literature  on  English 
literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present  day.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Investigating  Diversity 
and  Integration. 

To  August  30 

Publications  of  the  R.F.  Harney 
Professorship  in  Ethnic,  Immigration  and 
Pluralism  Studies  to  date  as  well  as  infor- 
mation on  the  collaborative  graduate  pro- 
gram in  ethnic,  immigration  and  pluralism 
studies.  First-floor  exhibition  area. 


Family  Care  Advisor.  (416)  978-0951. 

Highly  qualified  McGill  graduate  (post- 
doctoral) edits  dissertations,  theses, 
manuscripts,  etc.  Near  U of  T campus. 
(416)  923-8751. 


Persian  Calligraphy. 

August  19  to  August  31 

Persian  calligraphy  exhibition.  Second- 
floor  exhibition  area.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Thursday,  8:30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.;  Friday, 
8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  6 p.m. 


Live  Video  on  the  Web. 

Thursday,  August  22 

First  of  series  of  Web  breakfasts;  co-spon- 
sored by  ITRC  and  the  Toronto  Web 
Society.  1105  Sandford  Fleming  Building. 

Maternity  Leave  Planning. 

Thursday,  August  22 

Information  on  UIC  and  U of  T benefits 
and  policy,  sibling  issues  and  strategies 
for  combining  work  and  family  life  for  all 
faculty  and  staff.  Noon  to  2:30  p.m.  Free; 
pre-registration  required,  978-0951. 
Family  Care  Adviser 

Child  Care. 

Tuesday,  August  27 

Session  covers  types  of  care  available,  costs, 
evaluation  of  caregivers  and  other  infor- 
mation parents  need  to  make  the  best  de- 
cision of  their  children.  40  Sussex  Ave. 
Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Familty  Care  Adviser 

Campus  Walking  Tours. 

To  August  30 

Hour-long  tours  of  the  downtown  campus 
conducted  by  student  guides.  Tours  avail- 
able in  English,  French,  German  and 
Mandarin.  Map  Room,  Hart  House.  10:30 
a.m.,  1 and  2:30  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday. 
Information:  978-5000. 

Soldiers’ Tower. 

September  3 to  September  6 

The  Memorial  Room  of  Soldiers’  Tower 
will  be  open  to  visitors  from  noon  to  2 
p.m.;  Lloyd  Queen  will  play  a series  of 
carillon  recitals  entitled  The  Carillon  — 
from  Bach  to  Broadway  at  noon.  Soldiers' 
Tower  Committee 

Student  Services  Open  House. 

Tuesday,  September  10 

She  student  services  — Housing  Service, 
Counselling  and  Learning  Skill  Service, 
Career  Centre,  family  care  adviser, 
International  Student  Centre  and  First 
Nations  House  — will  set  up  booths  to  in- 
troduce students  to  the  services;  music/en- 
tertainment,  food  and  prizes.  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre.  Noon  to  4 p.m. 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  Kings  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  September  16,  for  events  taking  place 

Sept.  16  to  30:  Tuesday,  September  3. 


Services 


Heal' 
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Research  Notices 

For  further  information  and  application  forms for  the following  agencies , please  contact  University  of  Toronto 


Research  Services  (UTRS) 
Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Canadian  Bar  Association 
The  Law  for  the  Future  Fund  supports 
legal  research  projects  of  national 
interest.  Projects  are  evaluated  on  their 
level  of  innovation  and  likely  extent  of 
impact.  Deadline  September  15. 

Canadian  Heritage 

Support  is  available  for  conferences, 
research  and  development  in  the  teach- 
ing and  learning  of  languages  other  than 
English  and  French  in  Canada. 

Deadline  is  September  16. 

Harvard  Society  of  Fellows 
The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  give  men 
and  women  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
scholarly  career  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
their  studies  in  any  department  of  the 
universityvfree  from  formal  requirement. 
Deadline  is  September  16. 

Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
Alcoholic  Beverage  MedIcal 
Research  Foundation 
The foundation  encourages  scientific 
studies  on  the  use  and  prevention  of 
misuse  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  pro- 
vides funding  for  interdisciplinary  and 
innovative  research  in  the  biological, 
medical,  epidemiological,  behavioral  and 
social  sciences.  Funding  is  available 
under  research  project  grants,  new 
scientist  awards,  project  supplement 
grants,  data  analysis  grants  and 
pilot/preliminary  studies.  Deadline  is 
September  15. 

Canadian  Occupational  Therapy 
Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  support  for  research 
related  to  the  physical,  social,  cultural  and 
occupational  factors  that  support  or 
diminish  the  capacity  of  individuals  with 
chronic  disability  to  function  in  the 
community.  A number  of  awards  are 
available:  doctoral  scholarships;  master’s 
scholarships;  the  GoIdwin  W.  Howland 
Scholarship;  the  Thelma  Cardwell 
Scholarship;  and  Royal  Canadian  Legion 
Fellowships.  Deadline  is  September  30. 

Connaught  Laboratories  Limited 
Under  the  Canadian  Universities 
Research  Fund  program,  Connaught 
Laboratories  is  inviting  qualified 
applicants  to  submit  letters  of  intent 
for  contract  support  of  fundamental, 
leading-edge  research  on  vaccines  and 
related  immunological  topics. 

Internal  deadline  at  UTRS  is 
September  19. 

International  Anesthesia 
Research  Society 
The  Frontiers  in  Anesthesia  Research 
Award  was  established  to  promote  and 
support  innovation  and  creativity  by  a 
developing  individual  researcher  in  the 
field  of  anesthesiology.  The  nominee 
must  be  a member  of  IARS  and  must  be 
a member  in  good  standing  in  the 


f 978-2163;  Web  site,  http://library. 

sponsoring  department  of  anesthesiolo- 
gy. Deadline  is  September  13. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
International 

JDF  supports  research  projects  involving 
the  cause,  treatment,  prevention  and/or 
cure  of  diabetes  and  its  complications. 
Deadline  for  letter  of  intent  is  September 
15;  full  application,  October  1. 

Leukemia  Society  of  America 
The  society  is  accepting  applications  for 
research  at  the  basic  science  and  clinical 
levels  that  concentrates  on  seeking  the 
causes  and  eventual  cures  for  leukemia, 
the  lymphomas,  Hodgkin’s  disease  and 
multiple  myeloma.  Funding  is  primarily 
for  salary  support  under  three  grants 
programs:  scholar  grants;  special  fellows 
grants;  and  fellow  grants.  Deadline  for 
preliminary  application  is  September  16; 
full  application,  October  1. 

Medical  Research  Council 
MRC  offers  various  levels  of  support  to 
investigators  with  an  academic  ap- 
pointment in  faculties  of  Canadian 
universities  or  affiliated  institutions  to 
initiate  and  carry  out  independent 
health-related  research  unhampered  by 
full  teaching  duties  expected  of  a regular 
member  of  the  university  staff.  They  are: 
MRC  scholar  awards;  MRC  scientist 
awards;  MRC  senior  scientist  awards; 
and  MRC  distinguished  scientist 
awards.  Details  are  available  in  the 
current  MRC  Grants  8c  Awards  Guide. 
Deadline  is  September  15. 

The  deadline  for  operating  grants; 
equipment  grants;  and  maintenance 
grants  is  September  15.  Details  on  these 
programs  is  available  in  the  current 
MRC  Grants  8c  Awards  Guide  and 
from  UTRS. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada 

Travel  awards  for  senior  level  PhD 
students  are  available  to  help  defray 
travel  costs  associated  with  making  a 
scientific  presentation  at  a conference, 
symposium  or  other  appropriate 
professional  gathering.  Deadline  is 
September  1. 

Ontario  Friends  of 
Schizophrenics/OMHF 
OFOS  will  provide  research  grants  to 
support  investigations  towards  under- 
standing the  causes  of  schizophrenia, 
discovering  cures,  prevention  and  devel- 
oping improved  treatments.  Deadline  is 
September  27. 

Ontario  Health  Care  Evaluation 
Network 

OHCEN  has  announced  its  second  award 
program  for  the  support  of  innovative 
research  ideas  demonstrating  the  methods 
for  and  benefits  of  the  transfer  of  health 
services  research  to  the  community  of 
health  care  planners,  policy  makers  and 


utoronto.  ca/www/rir/hmpage 
practitioners  in  Ontario.  Deadline  is 
September  1. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation 

The  foundation  will  support  research 
dealing  with  any  of  the  biological, 
psychological  or  social  factors  that  either 
foster  mental  health  or  lead  to  mental 
disorder.  The  foundation  has  a particu- 
lar interest  in  studies  which  address 
mental  health  problems  of  importance  in 
Ontario.  Deadline  is  September  27. 

Physical  Sciences  & 
Engineering 

Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation 

The  objective  of  the  external  research 
program  is  to  encourage  and  enable 
individuals  in  the  private  and  not-for- 
profit  sectors  to  put  forward  aijd  carry 
out  their  own  ideas  for  innovative, 
relevant  and  high  quality  housing 
research.  Deadline  is  September  26. 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 

Sloan  research  fellowships  are  provided  to 
support  and  recognize  young  scientists 
who  are  endeavoring  to  set  up  laborato- 
ries and  establish  independent  research 
projects.  Candidates  are  required  to  hold 
a PhD  (or  equivalent)  in  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics,  computer  science, 
economics,  neuroscience  or  in  a related 
interdisciplinary  field,  must  be  tenure- 
track  members  of  the  regular  faculty  of  a 
college  or  university  in  the  US  or 
Canada  and  must  be  no  more  than  six 
years  from  completion  of  the  most 
recent  PhD  or  equivalent  as  of  the  year 
of  nomination.  Nominations  must  be 
made  by  department  heads  and  other 
senior  scholars  and  should  be  sent  to: 
Sloan  Research  Fellowships,  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Foundation,  Ste.  2250,  630  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10111-0242. 
Deadline  is  September  15. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
August30 

Genesis  Research  Foundation  — gradu- 
ate research  studentships  1996-7 
Heart  8c  Stroke  Foundation  — grants-in- 
aid,  scholarships,  career  investigatorships 
September  1 

Cancer  Research  Foundation  of 
America  — grants  and  fellowships 
Human  Frontier  Science  Program  — 
research  grants,  long-term  fellowships 
International  Cystic  Fibrosis 
(Mucoviscidosis)  Association  — schol- 
arships, professorships,  research  project 
grants,  training  courses 
London  Life  — award  in  medical 
research  (internal  deadline) 

National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada 
— travel  awards 

Ontario  Health  Care  Evaluation 
Network  — research  grants 
September! 

Amyotrophic  Laterial  sclerosis 
Association  (U.S.)  — letter  of  intent 
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1996  Northrop  Frye  Awards 


The  UTAA  and  the  Provost  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
invite  you  to  attend  the  first 

Northrop  Frye  Awards  Ceremony 


Recognizing  faculty  members  and  divisions  demonstrating  exemplary  linkages 
between  teaching  and  research 

Thursday,  September  26, 1996 

at  Hart  House 

Awards  Presentation:  The  Great  Hall,  4:30  p.m. 

Reception:  Lower  Gallery,  5:30  p.m. 

Business  Attire 


UTAA 


R.S.V.P.,  Acceptances  only,  978-2368 
or  E-mail:  Lorraine@dur.utoronto.ca 
For  information,  please  call  978-4258  or  978-6536 
Limited  Seating 


PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 


Monday,  August  19 
Jeremy  Rabin  Cooperstock,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering,  “Reactive 
Environments  and  Augmented  Media 
Spaces.”  Profs.  K.C.  Smith  and 
W.A.S.  Buxton. 

Karim  Kamil  Nader,  Anatomy  and  Cell 
Biology,  “Independent  Neural  Systems 
Define  a Boundary  between 
Motivational  States  of  Deprivation 
and  Nondeprivation.” 

Prof.  D.  van  der  Kooy. 

Nancy  Elizabeth  Sullivan,  Social  Work, 
“A  Qualitative  Research  Study  of  the 
Development,  Nature  and  Significance 
of  ‘Family-like’  Features  in  a Social 
Work  Group.”  Prof.  B.Z.  Shapiro. 

Tuesday,  August  20 
Pascal  Fortier,  Metallurgy  and 
Materials  Science,  ‘Triple  Junction  and 
Grain  Boundary  Distributions  in 
Metallic  Materials.” 

Profs.  K.T.  Aust  and  W.A.  Miller. 

Bradley  Michael  Smith,  Civil 
Engineering,  “Solids  Separation 
in  the  Bacterial  Leaching  Process.” 
Profs.  J.G.  Henry  and 
G.W.  Heinke. 

Wednesday,  August  21 
Robert  David  Challen,  Social  Work, 
“Co-operative  Federalism  of  the 
Highest  Order?  Ontario’s  Role  in  the 
Reform  of  Canada’s  Juvenile  Justice 
System,  1960  to  1982.” 

Profs.  J.D.  Hulchanski  and 
J.  Mosher.  (Rescheduled.) 

Amer  Said  Shalaby,  Civil  Engineering, 
“Investigating  Mode  Split  for  the 
Work  Trip:  The  Role  of  Relative 
Level  of  Service  and  Interaction  with 
Mobility  Dimensions.” 

Prof.  G.N.  Steuart. 

Friday,  August  30 
Marcel  Schlaf,  Chemistry, 
“Heterolytic  Activation  of  the 
Dihydrogen  Ligand  in  Complexes  of 
Ruthenium  and  Osmium.” 

Prof.  R.H.  Morris. 

Tuesday,  September  3 
Valerie  Sarah-Elizabeth  Zawilski, 
Sociology,  “Saving  Russia:  Russian 
Nationalism  in  Transition 
1965-1995.”  Prof.  R.  Breton. 

Wednesday,  September  4 
Ewen  Jun  Cowan,  Geology, 
“Deformation  of  the  Eastern 
Sudbury  Structure.” 

Prof.  W.M.  Schwerdtner. 

David  Alexander  McDonald,  Political 
Science,  The  Politics  of  Ecology  in 
South  Africa:  Urban  Governments  and 
Environmental  Policy  in  Capetown.” 
Prof.  J.S.  Barker. 

Friday,  September  6 
Sheryl  Louise  Boblin-Cummings, 
Medical  Science,  “An  Exploration  of 
Nursing  Decision  Making  as  a 
Component  of  Nurses’ Work:  Cognitive 
Process.  Nurses’  Decisions  and  Factors 
Influencing  Decision  Making.” 
Prof.  R.B.  Deber. 

Youhua  Chen,  Management,  “Service 
Level  Constraints  and  Total  Order 
Quantity  Commitment  in  Inventory 
Models.”  Prof.  D.  Krass. 

Abir  Ziyad  Qamhiyah,  Mechanical 
and  Industrial  Engineering, 
“Form-Feature  Extraction  and 
Coding  for  Design  by  Features.” 
Profs.  B.  Benhabib  and 
R.D.  Venter. 


Maria  Anna  Trevisan,  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Early  Hemopoietic 
Precursors:  Phenotypic 
Characterization,  Physical  Separation 
and  In  Vitro  Growth.” 

Prof.  N.N.  Iscove. 

Lesly  Anne  Wade-Woolley,  Education, 
“Language  Transfer  in  Second 
Language  Readers:  Evidence  and 
Implications  for  Metaphonological 
Processing.”  Prof.  E.  Geva. 

Jennifer  Lisa  Young,  Political  Science, 
“Can  Feminists  Transform  Party 
Politics?  Women’s  Movements  and 
Political  Parties  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  1970-1993.” 

Prof.  S.B.  Bashevkin. 

Monday,  September  9 
Katherine  Anne  Isbester,  Political 
Science,  The  Nicaraguan  Women’s 
Movement  1977-1994:  Identity, 
Strategies  and  Goals.” 

Prof.  J.A.  Teichman. 

Karen  A.  Kozma,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering,  Theory  and 
Application  for  the  Adaptive  Tuning  of 
Continuous-Time  Integrated  Filters.” 
Profs.  A.S.  Sedra  and  D.A.  Johns. 

Ian  Keith  Shelton,  Astronomy,  “The 
Environs  of  Galactic  OB  Supergiants.” 
Prof.  R.F.  Garrison. 

Wednesday,  September  11 
Luiz  Augusto  Meira  De  Castro,  Civil 
Engineering,  “Analysis  of  Stress 
Induced  Damage  Initiation  around 
Deep  Openings  Excavated  in  a 
Moderately  Jointed  Brittle  Rock  Mass.” 
Prof.  M.  Grabinsky. 

Thursday,  September  12 
Mellissa  Rae  Wigle  Mann,  Zoology, 
“Molecular  Studies  of  Genomic 
Imprinting  in  the  Mouse.” 

Prof.  S.L.  Varmuza. 

Friday,  September  13 
Dennis  John  Haubrich,  Social  Work,  “A 
Person-Situation  Study  of  Coping  with 
a Life-Threatening  Illness:  Qualitative 
Analysis  of  Cognitions  and  Behaviors  in 
Gay  Men  with  the  Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome.” 

Prof.  N.C.  Lang. 

Amd  Juergensen,  Political  Science, 
“Structural  Change  and  Agency  in  the 
Democratization  of  Venezuela.” 
Prof.  R.  Sandbrook. 

Shashi  Kant,  Forestry,  The  Economic 
Welfare  of  Local  Communities  and 
Optimal  Resource  Regimes  for 
Sustainable  Forest  Management.” 
Prof.  J.C.  Nautiyal. 

Kole  Ahmed  Shettima,  Political 
Science,  “Participation,  Gender  and 
Politics  in  Institutions  of  Rural 
Reform:  A Comparative  Study  in 
Northern  Nigeria.” 

Prof.  J.S.  Barker. 

Rhonda  Mae  Telford,  History,  “ The 
Sound  of  the  Rustling  of  the  Gold  Is 
Under  My  Feet  Where  I Stand;  We 
Have  a Rich  Country’:  Native  People 
and  Mineral  Resources  in  Ontario.” 
Prof.  S.M.  Van  Kirk. 

Paul  Arnold  Wiegert,  Astronomy,  The 
Evolution  of  Long  Period  Comets.” 
Prof.  S.D.  Tremaine. 

Eleanor  Batia  Wu,  Anthropology,  The 
Role  of  Symbolism  in  Three  Taiwanese 
Folk  Temples  as  an  Expression  of  the 
Structural  Contradictions  ofTaiwanese 
Society.”  Prof.  D.H.  Turner. 
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End  of  Chapter? 

“The  end  of  the  book  may  not  be  nigh , but  it's  imaginable" 


The  Bulletin  asked  members  of  the  U ofT  community  whether  the 
book  will  be  finished  as  a viable  form  of  communication  in  an 
electronic  age.  Here’s  what  they  said. 

UTV' TOTHING  CAN  EVER  REPLACE  READING  A BOOK.  YOU 
-L  can  read  one  anywhere.  Sitting  at  a computer  is  not 
relaxing;  reading  a book  is.  I got  to  do  some  reading  for  plea- 
sure this  summer,  for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  and  it  was 
so  enjoyable. 

When  you’re  sitting  on  a train  or  a bus  for  an  hour,  reading 
a book  is  the  right  thing  to  do;  it  doesn’t  bother  anyone  else, 
it’s  private  and  it’s  very  soothing.  A computer  will  never  be  able 
to  replace  a book  for  people  who  commute. 

I have  tons  of  books  at  home  including  all  of  my  children’s 
books  because  I’d  like  to  pass  them  on  to  my  kids.  In  fact 
many  of  the  books  I read  were  books  my  mother  passed  on  to 
me.  You  can’t  really  pass  on  a computer  program  as  an  heirloom, 
it’s  just  not  the  same.” 

— Maria  Gallo,  20,  third-year  criminology  and  political  science 
student 


ronment  and  to  other  human  beings.  Epistemology  is  the  study 
of  how  we  structure  our  own  thinking,  our  own  body,  our  own 
feelings,  our  own  sensations  in  relation  to  information  out 
there.  Books  and  writing  represent  one  of  the  few  fundamen- 
tal epistemological  options  of  the  history  of  our  civilization. 

Hence  the  idea  that  the  book  could  disappear  forever  with- 
out leaving  a trace  is  out  of  the  question;  it  is  just  impossible. 
As  educators  we  should  understand  that  books  are  not  going  to 
be  replaced  by  television  or  multimedia  or  computerized  in- 
formation or  virtual  reality  or  any  interactive  system,  including 
the  Net.  No  other  medium  can  either  promote  or  maintain  the 
kind  of  self-creating,  self-supporting  relationship  that  books, 
fixed  words  on  paper,  have  to  the  user. 

Thought  is  stopped  in  a book;  thinking  is  dissected  in  a 
book  — like  a plan  of  dissection  that  reveals  the  structure  of 
thinking.  You  do  not  have  the  structure  of  thinking  in  evidence 
on  the  Net.  As  in  all  computerized  media  the  structures  of  think- 
ing are  imposed  on  you  in  the  guise  of  programming,  but  you 
don’t  see  them. 

When  we  realise  this  properly  we  will  know  how  absolutely 
critical  it  is  to  maintain  the  presence  of  books  not  just  as  tech- 
nologies of  information  processing  but  as  technologies  of 
being.” 

— Derrick  de  Kerckhove 

Director,  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  and  Technology 

U *TpHE  BOOK  IS  NOT  ONE  THING  BUT  MANY.  IT  IS  AN  ART 
X object  that  looks,  smells  and  feels  good.  It  is  a 


possession,  a statement  of  what  we  believe  to  be  important,  a 
sign  of  intellectual  aspiration.  These  peripheral  or  epiphe- 
nomenal  aspects  of  a book  are  somewhat  disconnected  from  its 
role  as  a medium  for  information  exploration  and  presentation. 
These  non-informational  aspects  of  books  are  also  likely  to  be 
more  resistant  to  technological  innovation.  We  can  expect  the 
collected  works  of  Shakespeare  to  be  published  in  handsome 
bound  volumes  for  a long  time  to  come. 

Writing  books  is  an  extremely  individualistic  enterprise  with 
notions  of  associated  intellectual  property  and  copyright.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  these  ownership  constructs  are  so  prob- 
lematic in  the  electronic  medium.  Books  can  be  sold  and  owned 
in  a way  that  abstract  bytes  of  electronic  data  cannot,  or 
perhaps  should  not. 

In  [electronic  realms]  I expect  that  there  will  be  less  emphasis 
on  authorship  in  the  future.  However,  the  weakening  of 
authorship  also  seems  to  imply  an  associated  weakening  of 
editorial  review.  If  there  is  to  be  a seamless  web  of  knowledge, 
how  will  it  be  authored  and  edited?  Right  now  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a giant  global  experiment  on  electronic  knowledge 
dissemination  through  the  Internet  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  out  of  it  will  emerge  the  ready  access  to  knowledge  and 
information  that  we  all  crave.” 

— Mark  Chignell,  professor  of  industrial  engineering 

ii  T>  OOKS  WILL  ALWAYS  HAVE  MEANING,  ESPECIALLY  TO 

XX  those  who  have  grown  up  with  them.  A book  is  a nice 
thing  to  hold,  something  of  substance  that  allows  you  to  real- 
ly close  in  on  it  one  to  one;  a book  is  totally  private  and  total- 
ly portable.  One  can’t  have  the  same  rapport  with  a computer 
screen. 

A strength  of  the  computer  is  the  immediacy  of  news  and  in- 
formation, however,  and  people  do  want  things  to  be  quicker. 
Book  publishers  will  have  to  sharpen  up  because  throughout 
North  America  it  takes  far  too  long  for  books  to  go  from 
manuscript  to  marketplace.  We’re  all  interested  in  ideas  that  are 
current  and  with  new  technologies,  the  printed  page  can 
happen  quickly. 

But  as  English  writer  Cyril  Connolly  said,  journalism  is 
the  art  of  writing  something  to  be  read  once.  Literature  is 
something  that  must  be  read  more  than  once.” 

— Broadcaster  Adrienne  Clarkson,  U ofT  alumna 

ii  /I  FTER  A DAY  WORKING  AT  THE  COMPUTER  I WOULD 
XJLnot  want  to  read  for  pleasure  by  staring  at  the  same 
screen.  That’s  why,  to  me,  magazines,  newspapers  and  books 
aren’t  going  to  disappear  out  of  my  life.  If  you  gave  me  a choice 
of  looking  at  The  Bulletin  in  printed  form  — one  I can  take  from 
room  to  room  and  which  lets  me  take  a break  from  staririg  into 
a cathode-ray  tube  — I’ll  pick  that  up  every  time. 

I stare  at  glowing  letters  enough.  I know  there’s  a certain 


percentage  of  the  population  that  likes  to  do  that  but  I like  the 
tactile  quality  and  the  portability  of  books.  I don’t  think  that 
books  are  going  to  disappear,  any  more  than  radio  disappeared 
when  TV  came  in,  despite  every  prediction.  It’s  a different 
medium,  that’s  all.” 

— Playwright  Tomson  Highway,  U of  T writer-in-residence, 
1993-94 

Uf  r IS  OBVIOUS  THAT  THE  PRINTED  BOOK  HAS  A FUTURE. 

Xl  prefer  books  for  research  and  I’d  never  open  a comput- 
er for  pleasure  reading.  I like  having  the  book  in  my  hand  and 
the  flexibility  to  carry  it  around  with  me. 

There  are  things  paper  books  cannot  give  us.  It’s  quite  a thrill 
to  see  documents  come  off  the  Web,  with  animation  and  sound 
and  those  things  will  be  the  big  attractions  of  online  publica- 
tions — the  fact  that  they  are  live,  that  we  can  interact  with 
them.  But  I don’t  think  electronic  books  will  ever  displace 
paper  books.” 

— John  Tsotsos,  professor  of  computer  science 

ii  T THINK  THERE  ARE  TOO  MANY  BOOKS  BEING  PUBLISHED 
Xthat  nobody' wants  to  read.  What  we  have  in  North 
America  is  a vast  production  of  theses  and  an  academic 
promotion  system  that  demands  publication.  So  we’re 


communicating  information  that  nobody  really  needs  and 
we’re  doing  it  because  there  is  an  expectation,  largely  on  the 
part  of  university  employers,  that  their  staff  have  to  produce 
these  things.  But  in  practice  if  you  look  at  what  is  produced, 
there  is  no  sale,  there  is  no  readership.  These  books  are  being 
produced  for  what  I call  ‘ritual  purposes.’  I am  opposed  to  that 
and  I think  one  way  to  start  pruning  system  is  to  end  book 
subsidies.” 

— Robert  Bothwell,  professor  of  history  and  international  relations 

U XJ  OOKS  ARE  NOT  LIKELY  TO  DISAPPEAR  FOR  A WHILE  — 

XXat  least  not  until  technologists  make  the  computer  as 
physically  and  psychologically  friendly  as  bound  paper.  But 
then  watch  out!  Imagine  being  able  to  take  the  interactivity  of 
computer-based  learning  (or  even  computer  games)  to  the 
beach  without  worrying  about  sand  in  the  keyboard  or  the 
knowledge  storehouse  of  the  Web  or  multiple  CD-ROM’s  to 
bed  without  worrying  about  things  crashing  to  the  floor  as  you 
nod  off. 

The  book  has  already  been  eclipsed  as  a storage  format.  It  is 
expensive  to  produce,  to  store  and  to  circulate.  It  is  hanging  on 
because  of  its  user  interface.  Does  anyone  really  prefer  reading 
text  on  screen?  The  end  of  the  book  may  not  be  nigh,  but  it’s 
imaginable.” 

— Robert  Cook,  co-director  of  technology.  Education  Commons, 
OISEAJT. 


Time  Ripe  for  a New  Volume  on  U of  T 

By  George  Cook 


The  first  history  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
by  librarian  H.H.  Langton,  was  published  in  1906.  A 
second,^  History  of the  University  of  Toronto,  1827-1927 
by  William  Stewart  Wallace,  was  published  by  U ofT  Press  in 
the  1920s.  Since  Wallace’s  book  appeared  many  books  con- 
cerning various  parts  of  the  university  have  been  completed, 
but  no  updated,  comprehensive  history  has  appeared  to  replace 
that  volume. 

If  the  number  of  specialized  studies  published  in  recent  years 
is  an  indication,  the  time  is  right  for  a new  synthesis.  The  last 


decade  or  so  has  seen  the  publication  of  dozens  of  books  and  the- 
ses concerning  the  departments,  disciplines  and  people  of  the  uni- 
versity. History,  Italian  studies,  French  and  English  have  all  re- 
ceived full  or  partial  treatment.  St.  Michael’s  College,  University 
College  and  the  U of  T Library  have  been  examined. 

The  biographies  of  two  presidents  — H.J.  Cody  and  Robert 
Falconer  — have  appeared.  There  have  been  memoirs  by  Ernest 
Sirluck,  a dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  Jill  Ker 
Conway,  a vice-president  in  John  Evans’s  administration,  Marsh 
Jeanneret,  a director  of  U ofT  Press,  and  A.B.B.  Moore  of 


Victoria  College,  a university  chancellor. 

There  are  gaps  to  be  filled.  There  has  been  little  about  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  as  a whole,  for  example,  or  about  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  Medicine  has  re- 
ceived attention,  but  its  history  in  the  context  of  the  health  care 
system  in  Toronto  and  the  revolutions  in  biomedical  science  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  has  yet  to  be  written. 

Still,  with  so  much  spade  work  done,  the  time  is  ripe  for  some- 
one — or  some  group  of  people  — to  come  forward  and  bring 
together  a definitive  history  of  U ofT  in  the  20th  century. 
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